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American Labor in the World War, 1914-17 


By 


Witt Bowden 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


"I cannot prophesy the immeciate economic effect of this new war on our Nation but I do say 


that no American has the moral right to profiteer at the expense either of his fellow citizens 


or of the men, women, and children who are living and dying tn the midst of war in Europe." 


The present Huropean war is bound to bring 


it serious and complicated economic disloca- 


not only to the nations at war but also to 


tne nations that remain neutral. The recent sudden 


mi unjustified spurt in the retail price of some 


ur most important foodstuffs, such as sugar, 


the first warning of how rapidly such changes 


seriously they may affect the 


of 


occur ind = llOW 


f living workers in 


tLanaara oO 


e last of and 


1933, 


juarter a century, 


articularly the social and economic 


of 


since 


attern the: United States has undergone a 


rofound change, largely beneficial to the masses 


for 
legal 


t people who earn a living by working wages 


nd salaries. Workers now have the right 


collectively with their 
of 


employers 


organize and bargain 


mployers through their 
The 


tnis 


representatives own 


ice. large majority of have 


epted change and have come more and 


re to regard collective bargaining as the most 


‘lective method of dealing with their employees. 


enere exists also a large body of other Federal 


State labor legislation designed 


the 


social and 


to protect and enhance welfare of workers. 


Przanized labor too has grown in power and member- 
Bhip 


and when united should offer a solid pro- 


tection to workers against encroachment from war 


rofiteering. Although business and economic 


ondi F = ° . 
mdaitions in the United States are now in many 


--President Roosevelt, September 3, 1939 


respects considerably different from what they 


it is deemed desirable, nevertheless, 


the 


were in 1913, 


to look back and examine on basis of such data 


as are available the effects of the World War on 


wholesale and retail prices in the United States, 
conditions, and on wages and earn- 


on employment 


ings of American workers. 


Wholesale Prices. The World War began on 


July 28, 1914, at a time when the trend of whole- 
sale prices in the United States had been downward. 
The of 
halt 


first effect the war was, therefore, to 


this downward trend, although some prices 


continued to decline for several months. It was 
not until the last quarter of 1915, however, that 
the United States 
1917, 


the United States into 


the level of wholesale prices in 


turned sharply In March L month 


prior to of 
the World War, of 


60 percent higher than when the war started. 


upward. 


the entrance 


the level wholesale prices was 


Some 
commodities especially required for war purposes— 


such aS grain, iron andsteel, and chemicals — more 


than doubled in price. 


Cost of Living. The of Labor 


study 


Department 


is 


now equipped to and report on changes in 


the cost of living at comparatively short intervals, 
the 


L916 


facilities available 
1914. 


attempts 


were 
It 


were 


but no such when 


war broke out in was not until 


that the first made by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics to determine the effects of 
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COST OF LIVING AND UNION WAGE RATES’ 


or 100, the index of reta; 


food prices rose fron iy 
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August and 107.4 in Septente 
Then food prices begay F 
decline and at no tine iy 
ing the whole year of 194 
did the 

level of 


index rise tot 
September 1914, 


the second month of the yy, 


This trend was Sharyy 
191¢ 
the exception of 2 non 


reversed in and, with 


prices of foodstuffs 


vanced each 


month of ¢ 


year. From low of 10k, 


in February, the index ng 
to 126.1 in 
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"Data on cost of living are average for year 1913 


union uage rates are for Nay 15 of each year. 
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increase of 19 percey, 
It continued to 


1917 


advance j 


and reached 132.5 ; 








the war on the cost of living of wage earners. 


This study was 


Columbia but was later extended to cover several 


important shipbuilding centers and a number of 


other industrial cities. These surveys revealed 


considerable increases in the cost of living of 


wage earners and low-salaried employees since the 


bexinning of the war. Rents had increased 


slightly, fuel and light costs somewhat more, and 


the cost of miscellaneous goods such as laundry, 


carfare, medical care, etc., still more. The 


largest increases occurred in the important 


items of food, and 
1916 


covered by 


clothing, ousefurnishings. 


By December the average cost of living for 


the cities the survey 
1913. In 


was 38.3 percent higher. 


was 16.6 per- 


cent higher than in December 1917 it 


More detailed information is available on tiie 


trend of retail prices of foodstuffs for which 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics had been co] lectinz 
monthly figures in a number of cities. These 
figures showed 


first 2 


a substantial increase durinz the 
months immediately 


World 


following the begin- 


ning of the War. With 1913 as the base, 


first limited to the District of 


March of that 
and of Work. 


advanced but the increases did not 


year. 


Earnings Hours Wages 
keep pace rit 
the rise in retail prices and the cost 

In May 1917 


percent 


union hourly rates of wayes were | 


1913, 


higher. Not all 


higher than in May while food pric 


were 56 percent the cities g 
industries recorded the same increas 


Bal tinon 


not all the 


in union wage rates. For instance, i: 


the increase averaged 22 percent, 


Orleans it was only 7 percent. Again, the met 


‘ 


rates ol 


14 pe 


trades recorded an increase in wage 


percent, aS against an average of about 


cent for all trades. 


Weekly 


than wage rates. War orders [rom abroad and t 


increased armaments program in the United Stat 


Stimulated employment. The reduction in par 


time work and a considerable amount of' overti 


work greatly added to the weekly earnings 


workers independently of changes in wage rate 
1914 1917, 55 


the State of New York reported an average incre 


From June to March industries ! 


of about 25 percent in the weekly earnings of % 


workers employed. 
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in other parts of the country. 














fork was approximately 


orkers employed in New York 


The increases in New York State ranged from 
rcent in the printing and paper goods group 
to 30 percent in stone, clay, and glass. Some 
industries reported declines in employment and 
comparatively slight increases in average earnings. 

fhe influences that affected rates of pay, 
nurs of work, and weekly earnings in the State 
of New York were not operative to the same extent 
The nature of the 
industries in New York and the geographical 
ication of the State gave it a prominence in 
(lling war orders, and the earning§ the 
advanced more 
mpidly than in the country as 4 whole. 
the wage rates of hired farm workers 
wre in New York State. The increase for New 


advanced 





into the war. 


different industries. 
Even arms, tools, and cutlery, for example, the 
number employed in March 1917 was more than twice 
as large as in June 1914. 








ij percent, as against 





y average of about 
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ginning of the World DEC. 1914 
tar found the United DEC. 1915 
States affected by DEC. 1916 
serious and widespread OEC. 1917 
wesployment which con— 

tinued through the first AV. 1913 
yar of the war. A DEC. 1914 
survey in New York DEC. 1915 
(ity indicated that in DEC. 1916 
february 1915, 18.8 DEC. 1917 
percent of male work- 

ersand9.2 percent of nw. 03 
female workers were DEC. 1914 






nemployed. Widespread DEC. 1915 





wenployment was found DEC. 1916 






nasurvey of 16 other DEC. 1917 
cities in the East and 
Middle West. It ranged 










fron 4.3 percent in i ioe 
Bridgeport, Conn. to = 
2% percent in Duluth, ren 
Minn. Part-time em- — 

DEC. 1917 






Ployment varied even 
wore widely. 








HOW THE PURCHASING POWER 


OF THE WAGE EARNER'S DOLLAR SHRANK 
BETWEEN I!914 AND 1917 


REAL VALUE OF DOLLAR- 
IN MEETING ALL LIVING COSTS 
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However, as the war continued in fHurope 
unemployment in the United States began to decline, 
first slowly and then at a more rapid pace. While 
in March 1915 employment in 55 industries in the 
State of New York was 6 percent lower than in 
June 1914, it was 23 percent higher in March 1917 
just prior to the entrance of the United States 


The detailed figures on employment available 
for the State ofNew York also indicate the extreme 
manner in which employment fluctuated in the 
In the manufacture of fire 


This was in contrast 
with the brick, tile, 
and pottery indus- 
tries, which during 
the same period regis- 
tered a reduction in 
employment of 40 per- 
cent. The largest 
increases in employ- 
ment were recorded 
for the most part in 
industries affected 
by war-time demands. 


Although .no such 
detailed data are 
available on condi- 
tions of employment 
in the country as a 
whole in the war 
period, it is fairly 
certain that the 
increases in employ- 
ment in other parts 
of the country were 
not so large as in 
New York and that 
the contrast between 
conditiors of employ- 
ment in the different 
industries was not 


so violent. 





One Year of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor 


On June 25, 1938, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, better known as the Wage and Hour Law, was 
added to the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, and 
other social measures designed to improve and 
protect the welfare of American wage earners. 
The provisions of the act for a minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour and a maximum of 44 hours of 
work per week, after which overtime becane 
payable, in industries engaged in interstate 
commerce and in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce went into effect on 
October 24, 1938. On the 24th of October 1939 
the minimum wage of all workers covered by the 
law will have automatically risen to 30 cents 
an hour and the maximum tours of work will 
have been reduced to 42 per week. Thus another 
step will have been made towards the goal set 
by Congress for a minimum wage of 40 cents per 


hour and a maximum of 40 hours of work per week. 
ENFORCEMENT 


The Wage and Ilfour Division was charged by 
Congress with the responsibility of enforcing 
these wage and hour standards and the standards 
established through industry committees as 
provided by the law. As am essential initial 
step towards proper enforcement and in response 
to the flood of requests from employers and workers 
alike, the Division supplemented the regulations 
required by the law with a number of interpreta- 
tive pamphlets clarifying the terms of the law, 
the extent of its coverage, and the procedure to 


be used by the Division in the course of enforcement. 


Experience with State minimum-wage laws for 
women and children and the experience of other 
countries, such as Great Britain and Australia, 
have conclusively demonstrated that this type ol 
legislation is effective in producing the desired 


results only when it is consistently and strictly 


enf 
to 


the law 


‘orced. 


protect fair employers who are complying 


euployers who 


in 


Strict enforcement 


one way 


or another 


is 


} 
4150 nec PSs 


against unfair competition 


circumvent the provisions of the law. 


Although the 


complied with 


Wage and 


alleging 


the 


law was in effect. 


alr 
fron 


manage 


vast majority of employers 


> law 


violations dur 


By 


from the 


ing 


the 


the 
end 


2 bhevi 


Hour Division received 2,473 com 


first 


of J 


nning, 
pally 
monty 


ine 


year, more than 18,200 complaints had beet receiv 


Possibly 


approximately 


9,8! 


two-thirds of 


the 


se complaints agaj 


)0 establishments x 


Sstantiated by investigation. 


carrying out 


in 


the Wage and Hour Division to devote 


The type ¢ 


of work 


and 


personnel 


following up complaints made it 


time and energy 


to the training 


particularly inspectors. 


effective inspection of 


ill hes 


required j 


recoras 


necessary 


ol 


nuch 


In this work the Divisi 


was seriously hampered by lack of funds, especial! 


juringe the early mon 


Nevertheless 


of 


ths 


of 


the more th 


referred for investigation 


had 


Ten injunction suits had been entered 


been investigated 


prosecution wa 


3-month period 


additional investigations were 


total to 1,459 
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Standards Act 


manufacturer 


North Carolina. 
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dr 
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Yhis company was ordered ) 
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tne 


act, 
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keeping 


the wage and 


inadequal 


records, andfrom falsifying its pay-roll repor 


In 


instituted 


the 


the 8 months 


country. 
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closed 


decrees, that is, with the employers 


to abide by the provisions of the law. 


sent 
reeling 

In addition to the civil suits, the Department 
ice by October 1 had instituted 40 criminal 
32 


grand 


f Just 


prosecutions , of which have resulted in 


indictments by juries. Substantial fines 


we been imposed on a number of employers. It 


ys been the general policy of the Wage and Hour 


jvision to refer to the Department of Justice 


which disclose flagrant and widespread 


cases 


violation of the law. 


instituted by the 


jivision as well as in the criminal prosecutions 


In adjusting civil suits 


»y the Department of Justice, the Wage and Hour 
jivision has always sought to obtain restitution 
This has 
all of 
practically every criminal 
the 
the 


the 


for back wages due employees involved. 


ben accomplished in substantially the 
eases prosecuted. In 
suspended a portion of 


that 


ase the courts have 


fine on employers upon the condition 


workers involved be paid their full share of 


back wages due them. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


The Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 


sim is also charged with the responsibility of 


appointing as soon as practicable an _ industry 


committee for each industry engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the 


production of goods sold in 


interstate commerce. These committees, composed 
fanequal number of 
the 


the Administrator a higher minimun- 


representatives of employers, 


eaployees, and public, are authorized to 


recommend to 
industry than is automatically 


wage rate for the 


established by the act. The wage, however, cannot 
ve higher than hour. 

By October 1, 1939, nine industry committees 
tad been appointed. They 
industries: Textiles, 


hats, millinery, shoes, knitted underwear, 


40 cents an 
covered the following 


wool, apparel, hosiery, 
and 
mitted outerwear. 

The textile committee recommended 


by &@ Vote of 


99 


on May 


13 to 6 a 324-cent minimum wage for 


the entire industry which the committee represented. 


After Conducting public hearings to 


give an 


opportunity to all parties in the industry to 


express their opinion, the Administrator approved 
the 324-cent minimum wage to become effective on 


October 24. 


The hosiery committee, onMarch 30, unanimously 


recommended a 324-cent minimum wage for the 


and a 40-cent 


After public 


seamless branch of the industry 

minimum for full-fashioned hosiery. 
hearings, the Administrator approved this recom- 
mendation and ordered the new rates to take effect 


on September 18. 1939. 


The has recommended a 40-cent 


minimum for 


hat committee 


four branches of the industry, 35 


cents for another branch, and 30 cents for the 
The millinery 
of 40 


voted a series of 


Puerto Rican straw-hat branch. 


committee has recommended a minimum wage 


cents. The apparel committee 


minimum wage recommendations ranging from 324 


cents to 40 cents, with a separate minimum of 30 


cents for Puerto Rico. The wool committee 


recommended a minimum of 36 cents, and the shoe 


committee a minimum of 35 cents for their 


respective industries. 


The work of industry committees is of necessity 


a deliberate process. They are required by law 


tomakea thorough study anda painstaking analysis 
factors in the 


of all economic and competitive 


certain that any 
will 


will 


industry. They must also make 


change in the wage structure of the industry 


not impair competitive relationships and 


not result in reduced employment. 


The experience with industry committees so 


far has amply demonstrated the importance of this 
type of approach to the problem of minimum wage 
The committee procedure assures a 
The 


also 


determination. 


factual, all-round approach to the problen. 


tripartite representation on the committee 


introduces a valuable element of democracy to the 


process of attaining minimum wage standards in 


industry. It is indeed difficult to overestimate 


the potential value of these committees for the 


mutual understanding of problems that must 


result from the close collaboration of employers, 


workers, and public representatives in the tasks 


assigned to then. 





Business Profits and Losses First Six Months of 1939 


The 
and mercantile 
153 
in the 


aggregate net profits of 534 industrial 


companies, 140 Class I railroads, 
and telephone and public utilities companies 


first half of 1939 were nearly twice as 


large as in the corresponding period a year ago. 
This year's profits of the companies included in 


the sample compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 
half 1937 and were about 21 per- 


cent below the first 6 months of 1936. 


aggregated only slightly more than 


as much as in 


Fifteen automobile companies reported profits 


for the first half of 1939 nearly five times as 


large as a year ago, while 43 manufacturers 9: 


automobile parts and accessories had a profit 
$22,400,000, as against last year’s Loss of near} 
$4,000,000. Twenty-five steel companies report, 
a combined profit of more than $23,000,000 compare 
1938. 


railroad 


with a substantial deficit in 


Companies manufacturing © qui pner 


also reported net profits this year, as againg 
a deficit a year ago. However, the 140 Class | 
railroads continued to operate at a loss, al thoug 
their 1939 deficit was only about half as lary 


as in the first 6 months of 1938. 
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1) 
Petroleu 
Printing, publishing, 
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25 
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7 
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115,200,000 
» 100,000 
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48,300,000 
113,400,000 
1,200,000 
15,000,000 
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38,100,C00 
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20,200,000 
10,600,000 
14,300,000 
164,300,000 
6,500,000 
125,500,000 
38,900,000 
26,100,000 
36,200,000 
16,800,000 
141,400,000 
118,900,000 
1,100,000 
16,360,000 
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The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


George M. Harrison, Grand President 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


forty years ago a small group of railroad 


employees working in the vicinity of 
Mo., 


Several months later, 


lerical 


formed a local union of railway 


sedalia, 
jerks. in December 1899, 
ese workers formulated plans to organize clerks 
in other cities and establish a national organ- 
By 1901, about 20 


first 


ization. lodges had been 


ranized and the national convention of 


the Order of Railroad Clerks of America, as the 


mion was originally called, was held late in 


that year. For about 15 years the union enrolled 


few members and barely managed to survive. However, 


received a tremendous organization stimulus 


operation of the railroads at 


World War and in the last 10 to 


fron Government 
the time ot tne 
ij years the power and prestige of the Brotherhood 
f Railway Clerks has steadily advanced. Now it 
is one of the largest and most influential of the 


railway labor organizations in the United States. 


THE STRUGGLE TO SURVIVE 


At the outset, progress in organizing railway 


lerical employees proceeded veryslowly. Although 


by 1900 organizations of train-and-engine service 
employees had been in existence for several decades 


with considerable gains to the workers’. they 


represented, railway clerks had been very slow in 


responding to the spirit ofunionism. Undoubtedly 


the "white-collar" aspect of their jobs was one 


of the reasons for their apparent reluctance to 


‘orm unions. This feeling was quickly sensed by 


We officers of the new Brotherhood who at an 
farly date wrote in the Railway Clerk, the official 
publication of the organization: 
"There seems to be one thing at least 
that some of us 


have yet to learn and 


that is that we are laborers just the 


Same as the man on the rock pile. Of 
course, it is true that they are differ- 


ent in respect to position, but with 
reference to the labor world there is no 
difference; we are laborers just the same." 


183163 O—39——2 


The union's efforts to organize also encountered 
considerable resistance on the part of many rail- 
roads. On several occasions the Brotherhood was 
compelled to call strikes because of discrimina- 
tion against or outright dismissal of clerical 
workers who had become members of the union. The 
first agreement covering only a portion of a 
railroad system was negotiated by the Brotherhood 
in 1906, and the first system-wide agreement with 
came 3 later. But even the 


a railroad years 


officials of the railroad who signed the agree- 
ment still refused to recognize the union formally 
or to deal with representatives of the union who 


were not employed by the company. 


Little of a spectacular nature marked the 


of Railway Clerks up 
World 


history of the Brotherhood 
to the entry of the United States into the 
War in 1917. 
for the most 


During these early years the union 


part was struggling to keep alive 


and avoid financial bankruptcy. Persistent 


efforts to organize clerical employees proved 


almost futile and membership stubbornly remained 


around the 5,000 mark. 


WAR=-TIME EXPANSION 


With the United States into 


the War, 


the entrance of 
the tempo of industrial activity of the 
food, munitions, 


Nation greatly increased. Men, 


and other war supplies had to be rushed by rail 
to terminals and ports in the East. The task of 
routing trafficand maintaining an adequate working 
force on the railroads was complicated by conscrip- 
tion of workers for military service and competi- 
other war-time industries 


tion of shipyards and 


with wages considerably higher than those paid 


by the railroads. 


The Federal Government assumed control of the 
railroads on January 1, 1918, and one of the first 


and most important orders issued by the Director 


General of Railroads, especially from the 





standpoint of stated that 
"No discrimination will bemade in the employment, 


the railroad unions, 


retention, or conditions of employment of employees 
because of membership or nonmembership in labor 
organizations." The immediate effect of this 
order was greatly to stimulate the unionization 
the railroads. 


that 


drive among clerical workers on 
In many respects the effect was similar to 
1933 by 


Recovery 


produced in section 7-A of the National 


Industrial Act, which emphasized the 
right of employees to join a union of their choice 
without interference, influence, or coercion 
by employers. 
During the 26 months of Federal control of 
railroads, rules relating to hours of work, over- 
time, and adjustment of grievances were incorporated 
into agreements negotiated by the clerks with the 
Shortly 


private 


Federal managers of the various railroads. 


before the return of the railroads to 


management, the union negotiated a national agree- 


ment with the Director General covering all 


clerks employed on all the railroad systems under 
This 
Railway Clerks to the status 


Federal control. national agreement raised 


the Brotherhood of 
of a nationally recognized labor organization and 
increased the union 


greatly prestige of the 


among clerical employees on the railroads. 


During the war period 
Railway 


Clerks experienced an almost 


the Brotherhood of 
phenomenal growth in its 

In 1918, the 
increase 


membership. 
union reported an 
from 6,800 to 17,200 members. 
By 1919, membership in the 
union had 
than 71,000. It 
to 186,000 in 1920. 

At its 1919 convention, 


jumped to more 


increased 


the Brotherhood expanded 


its jurisdiction to cover 
a large group of miscellaneous 
railroad employees perform- 
duties 


or work closely related to 


ing minor clerical 


that performed by clerks. 


These occupations included 


Some Members Work 


ticket 
employees 


sellers, baggagemen, and such 


Statin, 
least Dart. " 


whose duties are at 


clerical. It also included workers who hand, 


freight and express at depots, warehouses, a 


loading platforms. Workers in clerical gy 


related occupations in express, Steamship, a 
other transportation agencies were also declang 
eligible for membership. To indicate the enlany 
jurisdiction, the name of the union was Changey 
to the Brotherhood of 

Clerks, Handlers, 


Employees. 


Railway and Steanshy 


Freight Express and Stati, 


MAINTAINING THE RANKS 


With the return of railroads to private manga 
ment in 1920, the union was confronted with sever 
problems of major importance. One was to try 


maintain with the separate railroads the agra 


ments negotiated during the period of Fedenj 


control. Another was to retain in the union te 


membership enrolled during the war period, 
third was to combat the growth of company wias 
sponsored or supported by railroad managenent. 
flatly 


agreement 


The railroads refused to contin 


the national negotiated by tk 


Brotherhood shortly before the termination 


in Otfices 
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sederal control. Each railroad system insisted 
» separate agreements based 


wuliar to its road. The Railroad 


conditions 
Labor Board 


upon 


sctablished by law in 1920 upheld the contention 


management that the question of 


railroad 


yational agreements be decided between manage- 


and employees of each road. This meant 


pent 
that strong unions had good prospects of retain- 


»o¢ the conditions of work established during 
in 
aieral control. For weaker unions further 


anizational work became imperative. 
set forth 16 


rg 


The Railroad Labor Board also 


principles to be followed by the railroads and 


the unions in negotiating new agreements. These 
principles were intended to constitute a code of 
They 


labor relations for the railroad industry. 


included the 


their own choice, the 


right of workers to join unions of 


right of the majority of a 


raft to determine their bargaining representa- 


tives, the right to be consulted in changes in 


wage rates, and the observing of rules of 


sniority by the railroads. However, the Board 


jid not have the authority to enforce these 


principles and their incorporation into collec- 


tive agreements therefore depended largely upon 


the strength of the individual unions to compel 


the railroads to live up to these requirements. 


Others Handle Freight on Platforms 


Most of the Brotherhood of 


Railway Clerks were therefore devoted to negotiat- 


energies of the 


int agreements with roads where the union was 


strongly established and to organization work on 


roads where it was weak and opposed by company 


unions. This work was facilitated by the passage 


in 1926 of the Railway Labor Act, which stressei 


the importance of collective bargaining and 


prescribed an orderly system of negotiations for 


the entire railroad industry. 


Winning a Major Labor Case. Most significant 
in the 1926 


resentatives for 


law was the declaration that rep- 


collective-bargaining purposes 


should be designated "without interference, 


influence, or coercion exercised by either 


party...." Railroad workers hailed this provision 


as a guarantee of the freedom of workers to 


organize unmolested by management and as a severe 


blow to company unions. 


Shortly after the law became effective, this 


declaration became the center of a dispute between 


the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the Texas 
Railroad. 


desire to 


and New Urleans The union notified 


the company of its negotiate a wage 


increase of 10 cents an hour for the clerical 


force employed by the railroad. In an attempt 


to forestall the wage 
increase, the railroad 
canceled its 


with the 


agreement 
Brotherhood and 
discharged some representa- 
The 


tnis 


tives of the union. 


Brotherhood protested 
action and summoned Federal 
failed to 


dispute, Phe 


mediators, who 
settle the 
then 


union obtained an 


injunction order from a 
Federal 
the 


fering 


court restraining 
railroad 
with, 


intimidating, or 


from inter- 
influencing, 
coercing 
its clerical employees in 
their 


right to select 


representatives for the 


purpose of bargaining with 





the management. The railroad ignored the court 
recognized the newly established 
The 


and in a 


injunction and 


company union of clerical employees. case 
Court 
Chief 


upheld the contention 


finally went to the Supreme 


unanimous decision rendered by Justice 


Hughes, the Supreme Court 


of the Brotherhood and stated in part: 


"The legality of collective action on 
the part of employees in order to safeguard 
their proper interests is not to be disputed. 
It has long been recognized that employees 
are entitied toorganize for the purpose of 
securing the redress of grievances and to 
promote agreements withemployers relating 
to rates of pay and conditions of work.... 
Such collective action would be a mockery 
made futile by 


if representation were 


interferences with freedom of choice." 


This decision was the first case on record in 


which the Supreme Court ordered an employer to 


union and disestablish a 
The 


be further judged by the fact 


recognize a bona fide 


company dominated union. importance of the 


case to labor may 


that the Supreme Court frequently cited this 


constitutionality of 
1937. 


decision in upholding the 


the National Labor Relations Act in 
FIGHTING THE DEPRESSION 


The 


all railroad labor organizations in the 


most difficult problem confronted by 


post-war 


period has been the drastic curtailment in the 


total number of workers employed by the railroads. 


This was caused partly by the sharp decline in 


railroad traffic and partly by the technological 


changes in the industry. The number of railroad 


workers has been decreasing ever since 1920 when 


a peak of slightly more than 2,000,000 employees 
was reached. By 1929 employment averaged approx- 
imately 1,600,000, and by 1933 less than 1,000,000. 
Between 1929 and 1933 the 


railroads declined by nearly 43 percent. 


clerical force of all 


Member- 


ship in the Brotnerhood reflected the depressed 


Status of the railroad industry and declined 


by 38 percent. 


Wages also were reduced. In 1932, upon the 


request of management, which desired to effect 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF RAILROAD WORKERS wWrtyyy 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE BROTHERHOOD+ 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS CENTS PER Hoye 
Stenographers and secretaries 
Deen 84 2:4 e's 6 @ & Oe € 8 
Stenographers and typists... 
Mechanical device operators. . 
Callers, loaders, scalers, etc. 
Baggage and parcel room workers 
Truckers, station and platform . 
Common laborers . . . . 
Switchboard operators 
Janitors and cleaners 
Messengers and office boys 
Fs Cate 


*Based on wage data for 











economies as quickly as possible, negotiatioy 


for the first time in the history of the railroa 


industry were conducted with all railroad unio 


national basis. Together with 20 othe 


railroad 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks refused a permanent 


on a 


standard labor organizations, 
reduction in wage rates requested by the railros 
10 percent reduction i 


1932. 


but accepted a temporary 


wages effective February 1, This dedue- 
tion lasted until July 1, 1934, and was thereafter 


April 1, 19%, 
railroad workers were receiving the same rate 0 


1929. 


gradually restored so that by 


pay as in The restoration of these basi 


wage rates represented one of the greatest achieve 
record of a labor unions 


ments on group of 


representing various crafts in a large industr 


acting unitedly on behalf of their members. 
FORGING AHEAD 


The struggle of the Brotherhood against compa 
make much during th 
1934, 


Labor Act 


unions did not headway 


depression. In however, Congress amend 


the Railway and prohibited railros 


management from using its funds to finance, 


promote, or maintain a labor organization of it 


employees. This amendment sounded the death kel! 


of company unionism on the railroads. 
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tie railway clerks reacted to this favorable 
siece of Federal legislation by a widespread 


manization drive on all railroads. By March 31, 


1999, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks established 
itself as the recognized bargaining agency on 
werly 92 percent of the mileage of Class I rail- 
ads and on a large number of freight-forwarding 
the last 4 years, 
has 


terminal agencies. During 


the Brotherhood 


gid 
yaabership in increased by 


wre than 50,000. Today out of approximately 


190,000 
the jurisdiction 


employees on Class I railroads within 


of the Brotherhood, more than 
172,000, or over 95 percent, are covered by agree- 
rts negotiated by the 
In addition, about 33,000 employees of the Railway 


railway clerks’ union. 


Apress Agency, controlled by the railroads, 


slso work under a union agreement. 


The Negro Problem. The constitution of the 


grotherhood of Railway Clerks restricts member- 


ship in the organization to white workers 


aclusively. This greatly complicates the diffi- 


ulties in solving the problems of Negro workers 


aployed by railroads in occupations under 


the jurisdiction of the union. However, the 


Brotherhood has in recent years obtained the 


cooperation of the American Federation of Labor 


ad succeeded in organizing approximately 100 


local unions of Negro freight handlers, redcaps, 


ad station and express employees. These local 


mions were chartered directly by the American 


federation of Labor and have a membership of 


yproximately 6,000. The Brotherhood also under- 


tok to represent these colored workers on wage 
issues and grievances with railroads which employ 


a substantial number of colored workers. 
IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


Despite the substantial gains recorded by the 


mion in recent years, the Brotherhood is still 
confronted with many problems, some affecting the 
wabership exclusively and others of general 
concern to workers in the country as a whole. At 
its 1939 convention held in Toronto, Canada, the 
srotherhood discussed and took a definite stand on 


te following major problems-- 


The called atten- 


continued 


Unemployment. convention 
the 
situation throughout the country and particularly 


took the 


tion to serious unemployment 


in the railroad industry. It position 


the can be solved 


through a 


that unemployment problem 


only progressive shortening of the 


working day and the workweek without reduction 


in compensation. 


With the men by 


machinery the convention instructed the executive 


regard to displacement of 


council of the Brotherhood to devise ways and 


means for the. protection of members whose jobs 


are threatened by labor saving devices and to 


cooperate with other railway labor organizations 
in maintaining rates of pay on the work taken over 


by machines. 


The 


the convention 


Annual Vacations with Pay. officers of 


the Brotherhood were instructed by 


to undertake as speedily as possible negotiations 


with railroads with a view of providing for all 


the workers represented by the union annual 


vacations with pay. The same resolution stressed 


the desirability of higher wage rates for railroad 


and other workers inorder to improve the standard 


of living of American wage earners and thus to 


sustain the mass purchasing power of the Nation. 


Wage and Hour Industry Committee. Another 


resolution favored the early appointment of an 


industry committee by the Wage and Hour Admin- 


istrator to determine a minimim wage for railway 


employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. This resolution pointed out that many 


workers earn as little as 25 cents per 


irged that 


railroad 


hour and the minimum wage for these 


employees be set by the industry committee at 


not less than 40 cents an hour, 
field 


adopted resolutions favoring equality in 


On a broader economic the convention 


Govern= 
ment regulation of various types of transportation, 
opposition to railroad consolidations or coordina- 


tions unless accomplished without reduction in 
the ranks of railroad workers, and a comprehensive 
national health system to provide sick benefits to 
wage earners and adequate medical attention for 


their families. 





Earnings in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1939 


Jacob Perlman 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


of 


an 


Workers employed in the manufacture boots 


and shoes earned on the average 49 cents hour 


and $19.35 for a workweek of 394 hours, according 


to a survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics during the first quarter of 1939. Nearly 
of the 61,560 

skilled, slightly 


semiskilled, 


one-third workers included in the 


Study were more than one-half 


of 6 
half of 


were and about 1 out were 


unskilled. Women constituted about the 


total working force. 

Hourly Earnings. The great majority of 
workers in the boot and shoe industry are paid on 
This 


the 


a piece-rate basis. probably accounts for 


the large variations in earnings of workers 


employed in the same plant and in similar occupa- 


tions. Very few workers earned less than 25 


cents an hour, a larger 


number (5.8 percent) 
exactly 


at 


were receiving 


25 cents an hour the 


time of the survey, and 


out of 7 was 


than 30 


about 1 
earning less 
cents. Over half of all 
the 


averaged between 


surveyed 
30 


workers 
and 
Only 


averaged 


524 cents per hour. 
50 


as much as $1 or 


1 out of 
more 
per hour. 

The boot and 
industry differs 
industries 


shoe 
from 
many other 
in that the 
location of the 
plants does not affect 
to any 
extent the earnings 


geographi- 
cal 


considerable 
of 
the workers employed. ) 
with high ir 
average hourly earnings 


Factories 


Shoe Operator Attaching Soles 


12 


were found in all major shoe-producing areas y; 


plants with low averages were likewise foyng ; 


the northern, middle-western, and southern arg; 


In 


producing 


Massachusetts, the most important 


Shoe 


State, hourly earnings in Variou 


plants ranged from 35 to 64 cents and averagy 


194 cents for the State as a whole. In New Yo 


the range was even wider, from 35 to 90 cents y 


hour with a State average of 58 cents. Plants » 


Tennessee and Kentucky paid on the average 4 


cents per hour, or more than factories in Conn 


ticut and Maryland and abot the same as jy 


Pennsylvania. 


the other hand, the size of the commit 


the 


On 


in which plants were located played a ver 
important role indetermining the average earning 
of the workers enployei, 
About one-half of 
wage earners in the inds 
emp loyed ¢ 


try were 


firms located in netre 
politan areas of 100, 
po pulatia, 


or more 


These workers averagd 


considerably hight 


earnings than worker 
employed in plants loci 
in small cities and tows, 
For example, the hourly 
pay in small towns with! 
population of from 2,% 
10,000 
in 


cents 


to averaged 4 
contrast % 


large 


cents 
564 


metropolitan areas We 


in 


a population of 1,000, 
or over. 
Workers employed % 
the manufacture of hight 
priced average 


considerably 


shoes 
more i 
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than $ 
ad $2 
$235 a 
vorkers 
week 0 
Buch as 

One 
less t 


~ur than those producing a cheaper grade of $25 per week. About 1 out of 20 averaged $40 


noes. The average pay of workers manufacturing or more per week. 
si . 


speap shoes (selling for $2.50 or less at retail) The distribution of earnings of semiskilled 
ws 44 cents an hour, aS against an average rate workers—by far the largest group in the industry-- 
f 47% cents for work on popular-priced shoes was concentrated in the lower wage brackets. 
ranging from $2.51 to $4.50), 524 cents on Slightly more than 8 percent earned less than $10, 
sedium-priced shoes ($4.51 to $7.50), and 584 28 percent averaged between $10 and $15, and about 
a ents an hour on the production of shoes selling 50 percent made between $15 and $25 per week. 
— for more than $7.50 at retail. Only 14.5 percent averaged more than $25 and of 


ne aregs ‘ : ‘ ’ : ’ 
— Weekly Earnings. The 61,560 skilled, semi- this group the earnings of more than half of the 


tant sho ME skilled, and unskilled male and female wage workers did not reach $30 per week. 
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nd averagy AVERAGE EARNINGS OF BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, FIRST QUARTER OF 1939 
n New Yor 





90 cents » HOURLY | WEEKLY HOURLY 


Plants iy EARNINGS JEARNINGS EARNINGS 





Skilled workers Skilled workers 


All occupations . . . + +++ - $25.95 All occupations . . 


Same ; : 
Bed machine operators . . « « «+ « « 5.3% Binding stitchers 


Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand. 7 : Top stitchers 


> commit Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, machine 25 f Vampers . ». « « « » 
Edge setters . »« « © «© « « . : P : 
iyed a ver ; ; ’ Semiskilled workers 
Edge trimmers, machine .. ee 
re earning ; " All occupations 
Foremen, working . « «+ « «+ « « 
_2 * : ‘ancy stitchers . . 
5 employed, Goodyear, stitchers .... 
lf of th Folders, machine 
: ut Pullers-over, machine... 
: Inspectors .. 
n the indus Side lasters, machine. . 
' | Lining stitchers 
pioved 2? 
' Semtskilled workers Packers, shoes .. 





All occupations... . a 52: Repairers . . . + + « » 
Assemblers for pullers-over ° ‘ 5 Skivers, upper and lining . 
Bottom finisher ee eos °° 22.2! Sock liners or heel padders 

lining, machine . 
Unskilled worker: 
ial a a a All occupations 

Unskilled workers Floor girle . « « « « 
All occupations ... .« eon 16.50 |] Pasters, uppers, hand. . 


a ° ° 15.05 Table workers « «sees e 



































eamers covered by the survey averaged $19.35 Among the unskilled wage earners, the largest 
from 2, ver week. One-third of these workers made less number (43.4 percent) averaged between $10 and$15 
yeraged WM than $15 a week, 26.4 percent earned between $15 a week. More than 86 percent of all unskilled 
ntrast “it and $20, and 18.2 percent made between $20 and workers averaged less than $20. 
$5 a week. Only about 11 out of every 100 : , ; 
workers included in the sample earned $30 per ae a ee 
week or more, and less than 1 percent earned as About one-third of the workers included in 
much as $45 per week. the survey were employed in plants covered by 
Une-third of the skilled workers averaged union agreement. These workers earned on the 


less than $20 and over half received less than average 54 cents an hour or 74 cents more than 





workers employed in plants without 
The 


difference in earnings was reported 


union agreements. greatest 
among skilled workers who averaged 
104 cents more per hour under union 
agreements than those employed in 
nonunion plants. 
skilled 


per hour, semiskilled 


In union plants, 


men averaged 734 cents 


58s cents, 


and unskilled 44 cents per hour. 
In nonunion plants, average hourly 
earnings were 63 cents for skilled 
workers, aS against 494 cents for 
and cents for 


semiskilled 384 


unskilled male workers. 


Average earnings of 
4182 
43 


and 35s 


women in 


union plants were cents for 
skilled 
semiskilled, 
unskilled 


skilled 


workers, cents for 


cents for 


In 


woman 


workers. nonunion 
workers 


374 


plants, 


per hour, semiskilled cents, 
324 cents per hour. 


It 


of 


is important to 


most the establishments 


~ 


Shaping the Upper 


emphasize, however, 


operating 


averaged 43 cents 


and unskilled 


that 


under a 


Over the Last 


14 


Cementing the Upper of a Shoe 


union contract were located in metropolita 


and that union coverage was greatest ir 


factories producing the more expensive types 


shoes. About two-thirds of the workers enp! 


the manufacture of higher-priced shoes work 


under union agreements. 


trast, less. than 


one= 


the workers manufacturing popula 


} 


priced shoes and le 


sixth of those employed in prod 


ing cheap shoes were coverei 


union agreements. 


located in similar-sized com 


nities and producing approximi! 


the same quality of shoes, 


difference in earnings bet 


union and nonunion plants & 
considerably smaller. 
Weekly 


covered 


earnings 


by union agreeilé 


averaged $20.95. This was appr 
imately $2.60 per week more ts 
the average weekly wage of work 
shoe-manufacturig 


employed in 


plants not operating under 


union agreement. 
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What Happened to Prices in August 1939 


wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tics index of wholesale commodity prices 


lined slightly in 
ercent lower than a year ago. 


August and was about 4 


Based on average 


wholesale commodity prices as 100, the index 


stood at 75.0 in August, as against 75.4 in the 


preceding month and 78.1 in August 1938. Inother 


same commodities which cost $100 at 


1926 


words, the 


wholesale in could be purchased for $75 in 


August, $75.40 in July, and $78.10 in August 1938. 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





INCREASE 
AUGUST 


AUGUST 
1938 





All commodities 


Farm products 
Raw materials .« « . 
Semimanufactured articles 


Finished products . « « -« 














Index Percent 


78.1 - 4.0 




















Retail Food Prices. 
sa whole the August level of 
as Slightly 


and 3 percent 


Averaged for the country 
retail tood prices 
lower than in the preceding month 
The 


69.2 in 


lower than last year. Bureau 


t labor Statistics index was August 


compared with 70.5 in July, 72.2 in August a year 


ago, and 100 as the average for 1926. The meaning 
+] 


dollar's 
1926 


of these index numbers is that for every 


worth of foodstuffs purchased at retail in 


consumers paid on the average 64.2 cents in 


August, 70.5 cents in July, and 72.2 cents in 


August a year ago. 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





DECREASE 





AUGUST 





Bread, pound . . 
Butter, pound . 
Milk, delivered, quart 
Eggs, dozen « « « « « 
Potatoes, pound .. . 
Lard, pound ... 
Pork chops, pound 
Round steak, pound 
Sugar, pound. . . 


Coffee, pound ° 
—— 



































Employment and Pay Rolls in August 1939 


Approximately a quarter of a million wage women's clothing. Cotton-goods and mil) ino 
earners returned to work in nonagricultural establishments each hired7,000 more wage eam. 
industries in August, and preliminary reports to Increases in employment in durable-goods industpis, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics also indicate were somewhat smaller but notable gains ,,, 
further substantial gains in employment in Sep- registered in steel, foundries, harviware, » 
tember. Over the year interval, August 1938 to and aircraft. 

August 1939, slightly more than 1,100,000 addi- Bituminous coal mines took on 10,000 men a) 
tional workers obtained employment in industries anthracite mines increased their forces by appro, 
other than agriculture. imately 6,000. Small gains were also reportej, 

Most of the August gains in employment metal mining and quarrying, private building 
occurred in manufacturing, with 69 of the 90 struction, and Class I railroads. Employment js 
industries regularly surveyed reporting additions wholesale trade increased by 14,000 but in rety 
to their forces. The largest increase over the trade about 49,000 workers were laid off, hy 
month interval was in canning establishments, of the service industries, such as _ hotels 
where a seasonal peak in activity provided jobs laundries, anddyeing and cleaning establishnen: 
for 72,000 additional wage earners. About 36,000 likewise reported small declines in employe 


workers obtained employment in shops manufacturing not unusual for the late summer season. 








ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


AUGUST 1939, JULY 1939, and AUGUST 1938 





NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY OLL 





INDUSTRY AUGUST JULY AUGUST G JULY AUGU 
1939* 19398 1938 193° 193 9% 





All industries ..... . | 7,605,800/7,378,700 |7,006,500/$170,616,000 |$ 160, 106,000 /$ 146,702,000 


Durable-goods groups: 3,240,80013,191,200|2,788,100 81,834,000 76,152,000 63,229, 
Iron and steel ....- 824,200 800,400 732,600 22,340,000 19,984,000 17,009,000 
a, ee ae 855,900 847,400 743,800 23,148,000 22,400,000 17,920,000 
Transportation equipment 432,700 445,700 291,900 13,490,000 13,065,000 8,555,000 
Nonferrous metals ... 237,700 228,000 206 ,300 5,928,000 5,479,000 4,712,000 
aa a ee a 622,600 607,800 578,700 11,536,000 10,323,000 10,597,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 285,200 279,200 250,800 6,412,000 5,851,000 5 , 282,000 


Nondurable-goods groups: 4,365,000|4,187,50014,218,400 88,782,000 83,954,00( 83,473,000 
Textiles . ~ + +++ | 1,681,100} 1,600,1001}1,601,700} 27,793,000] 25,151,000) 26,069,000 
ee 325,400] 322,500] 319,600 5,934,000 5,840,000 5 , 784, 000 
Raia oe ec ee oe 972,100} 897,200] 966,700} 20,654,000 19,501,000] 19,712,000 
NR. gk a we eo 92,400 90,500 90,900 1,396,000 1,375,000 1,359,000 
Paper and printing... 585,600} 584,700] 571,500} 15,322,000} 15,162,000) 14,746,000 
ee 371,600} 365,700] 362,300; 10,075,000 9,763,000 9,614,000 
SS ee ee 111,200 105,700 97,100 2,978,000 2,819,000 2,348, 000 
Unclassified. ..... 225,600! 221,100! 208,600 4,630,000 4,343,000 3,841,000 
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purable-Goods Industries. Nearly 50,000 Nondurable-Goods industries. Increases in 
the pay rolls of durable— employment of 81,000 in textiles and 74,900 in 


yorkers were added to 
Increased employment foodstuffs together with smaller gains in the 


oods industries in August. 


yas reported for all groups, with the exception other nondurable-goods industries provided jobs 
Md Milling transportation equipment. Compared with August for 177,500 more workers in August. Employment 
‘age eamers, , last year, approximately 450,000 more workers in nondurable-goods manufacturing this year was 
IS industria tad jobs in durable-goods industries. The largest nearly 150,000 higher than in the corresponding 
Sains vil ins were 140,000 in transportation equipment, month of last year. 
Ware, glace 112,100 in machinery manufacturing, and 91,600 in Total weekly wage payments toworkers employed 

iron and steel. rose $4,830,000 in August. They were slightly 
000 men ix Weekly pay rolls in the durable-goods indus- more than $5,300,000 higher than in August a year 
SOY appro tries increased $5,680,000 in August and were ago. All nondurable-goods groups reported larger 
) Feported ig 318,600,000 higher than in August 1938. The weekly pay rolls this year, with the increases 
ud lding on, increases over the 1l2-month interval ranged from varying in amounts from $37,000 in tobacco and 
mp Loynent i §939,000 in lumber to $5,230,000 in machinery $150,000 in leather to $942,000 in foodstuffs and 


ue An real snufacturing and $5,330,000 in iron and steel. $1,720,000 in textiles. 
d off. he 


@ fotels 


ablishnents 





emp loyner 


ne TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


In accordance with its usual policy, tlie Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
jureau of Labor Statistics has revised its employ- advanced 6.5 percent in August and were slightly 
mnt and pay-roll indexes to conform with the wore than 16 percent higher than in August 1938. 
1987 census of manufactures. On the basis of the The Bureau's revised pay-roll index stood at 89.9 
revised indexes, factory employment in August was in August as against 84.4 in July, 77.3 in August 
41 percent higher than in the preceding month of last year, and 100 as the average for the 


ad nearly 9 percent higher tlian a year ago. 3 years 1923-25. 





BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


7,009,000 ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


9253-25100 


7,920,000 923-25 cecnenaensigaeiia , a 
8,555,000 
4,712,000 


0,597,000 AuguStercece 
5 , 282,000 JULYseseeees EMPLOYMENT Ae 


Factory Employment Index 





1939 
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6 069, 000 WPileccccce 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


Factory employment in August avera 


hours per week. Hourly earnings averaged 6 


and weekly earnings $24.55. Compared with 


a year ago, the weekly working time as 


hourly and weekly earnings averaged s 


higher 
In 


the average weekly hours 


this August. 
the five selected durable-goods ind 
of work and hou 


weekly earnings in August 1939 were—- 


ged 38 
1 cents 
August 
well as 


omewhat 


ustries 


rly and 


IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES 


Average weekly hours of work and hourly »: 
uN 


weekly earnings in the five selected nondurabj, 


goods industries in August 1939 were: 


Weekly hours: 


10.5 
10.0 


ir 
ir 
36.5 
36.0 


35.0 


1 


lr 


in 


1 Slaughtering and meat packing 


1 paper and pulp 


petroleum refining 


tires and inner 


tubes 


cotton-goods manufacturing 








HOURS OF 





WORK AND EARNINGS IN THE IRON 


AND STEEL INDUSTRY 





HOURS OF WO 


RK 


EAR 


NINGS 


WEEKLY 


EARNINGS 





INCREASE OR 


DECREASE 


INCREASE 


OR DECREASE 





STRY =, 
INDUS JULY 1939 
TO 


ie) 
AUGUST 1939 


AUGUST 1938 
Ue 


AUGUST 1939 





JULY 1939 
* 


fe) 
AUGUST 1939 


AUGUST 1938 
TO 


AUGUST 1939 


INCREASE 





AUGUST 
1939 





Percent 


Percent 


Cents 


Percent 


Percent 





+10.8 +21.1 
+24.4 


+ 8.7 


Blast furnaces .. 
+19.3 


+ 1.8 


Bolts, nuts, rivets 
Cast-iron pipe . 
Cutlery . « « « « 


Forgings «+ «+ « . 


+ 
+ 
+ 


Hardware ..«« « ¢*- 
Plumbers' supplies .. - 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Steam fittings “i 
Stoves . 2 «© «© © « « ° 
Structural metalwork ° 
Tin cans .. 

Tools « « « « 


Wirework .. 














84.5 
69.0 
58.0 + 
60.0 
76.0 


+ 1.4 $30.15 


+ 26.15 


21.80 


99 


22.35 


' 
rt 


29.10 


~~ O&O 


26.05 


[— 


66.5 


26.45 


68.0 


60.5 23.50 


= 


70.0 26.45 


66.0 24.80 
73.0 28.80 


61.0 24.20 


~ +e rereet t+ + 


62.5 23.95 


67.5 


+ 


24.75 


























Weekly hours: 
39.0 in brick manufacturing 
39.0 in foundries and machine shops 
38.5 in sawmills 
37.5 in automobiles 
35.5 in blast furnaces and rolling 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
93.5 in automobiles 
84.5 in blast furnaces and rolling 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 
55.0 in sawnills 
54.0 in brick manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 
$34.75 in automobiles 
30.15 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
27.80 in foundries and machine shops 
21.15 in brick manufacturing 
20.95 in sawmills 


mills 


mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.5 in petroleum refining 
96.0 in tires and inner tubes 
69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
62.0 in paper and pulp 
38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 
$34.75 in petroleum refining 
33.75 in tires and inner tubes 
27.75 in slaughtering and meat 
24.65 in paper and pul; 
14.05 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


packing 


rhe this Augus 


LO 


average workweek was longer 


August 1938 in 7 of the selecté 


rhe 
blast 


than in 


industries. largest increases (over 15 per 


cent) were in furnaces and tires 





Yost of the 10 selected industries paid on Seven of the 10 selected industries reported 
the average slightly more per hour this August higher average weekly wage payments this August 
tun in August of last year. Thelargest increase than in the same month a year ago. The outstand- 
wer the year interval (7 percent) occurred in ing increases over the 12-month interval were 


gmills. Three industries--automobiles, slaugh- 23 percent in blast furnaces and rolling mills, 
tering and meat packing, and petroleum refining—- 17 percent in tires and inner tubes, 11 percent 
reported slightly lower average hourly earnings in foundries and machine shops, and slightly 
conpared with a year ago. more than 8 percent in automobiles. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 


AUGUST JULY 1939 AUGUST 1938 AUGUST WULY 1939 AUGUST 1938 
1939* Ls L 1939* Li aan 
193 AUGUST 1939 | AUGUST 1939 AUGUST 1939 | AUGUST 1939 











RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent HOTELS Percent Percent 
Baployment.+eeeees 3,229,000 - 1.5 + 3.0 Employment.-.eeecees 262, 300 - 0.4 - 0.4 
Weekly pay roll... $63,693,000 - ; 3.9 Weekly pay roll... $3,937,000 + + 2.6 
Weekly hoUrSsseees 43.0 + } 0.4 Weekly hourSe.e+ee- 47.0 + - 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 1.0 Hourly earnings... $0.32 ‘ + 2, 


Weekly earnings... $21.90 0.8 Weekly earnings... $15.15 { + 3.1 


WHOLESALE TRADE POWER & LIGHT 

Baployment.escceses 1,428,500 t 2 Employment...eress 300, 200 
Weekly pay roll... $44,052,000 Weekly pay roll... $9,601,000 
Weekly hourS..eee- 42.0 ) Weekly hoursS...++- 40.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 Hourly earnings... $0.85 


Weekly earnings... $29.75 Weekly earnings... $33.85 


TAL MINING ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Enployment.ceccece 66,200 Enployment.cseceees 186,400 
Weekly pay roll... $1,744,000 ¢ Weekly pay roll... $6,063,000 
Weekly hoursS..eee- 39.5 f Weekly hoursS.-.eees 46.0 





Hourly earnings... $0.69 ' Hourly earnings... $0.71 


Weekly earnings... $27.05 Weekly earnings... $33.20 


BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Eaployment..seeece 373,800 Employment.-ceceees 229, 300 
Weekly pay roll... $8,279,000 Weekly pay roll... $3,744,000 
Weekly hours...eee 27.5 Weekly hours.-eees 43.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.89 : Hourly earnings... $0.41 


Weekly earnings... $24.95 7 Weekly earnings... $17.60 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Euployment...seece 405 , 200 Employment. .cecece 60, 100 
Weekly pay roll... $13,766,000 Weekly pay roll... $1,054,000 
Weekly hours...ee. 39.0 Weekly hours...+e- 41.5 


Hourly earnings... $0.80 Hourly earnings... $0.48 





Weekly earnings... $30.20 Weekly earnings... $19.45 
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Business and Economic Conditions in August 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Cash income of farmers advanced Use of Machinery in Harvesting. Nearly 
sharply in August due principally to large sales of the wheat acreage in the United States 
of cotton, tobacco, fruits, and potatoes. The harvested last year by combines, that is, 
Department of Agriculture estimates the cash which perform the reaping and threshing 
receipts of farmers at 5601,000,090, compared in a single operation. This is a Striking ¢ 
with $534,000,000 in July and approximately trast to 1920, when less than 4% percent of ; 
$613,000,000 in August of last year. Government wheat was harvested by combines. According + 
payments to farmers aggregated about $42,000,000 the Department of Agriculture, the number 
in August, as against $36,000,000 in the preceding combines in use has increased from 4,000 in 19 


month and $15,000,000 in August 1938, to about LOO,000. 





© 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Factory output continued to increase in August Production of iron and steel 
but production of minerals declined. Asa result, in August. More shoes and co 
the seasonally adjusted index of the Federal textiles were also produced. 
Reserve Board, which takes into account activity production at flour mills was 
in both factories and mines, rose only slightly. usual for this time of the year, 
It was 102 in August, compared with 101 in July, packing establishments activity did 


88 a year ago, and 190 as the average for 1923-25. so much as is normally expected. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION a eal 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
1923-25=100 


ier 
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Aprilscsecees 
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Januaryee. 
1938 
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November... 


rn ae a a a a a a = | October... 
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BUSINESS AND 


jutonodiles. Reduced plant operations pending 
muetion of new models resulted in assembly of 
ugntly less than 100,000 passenger cars and 
wicks in August. This compares with 209,300 in 
2 preceding month and 90,500 in August 1938. 

gituminous Coal. Output of bituminous coal 
, gugust totaled nearly 34,500,000 tons compared 
sth 99, 135,000 tons in July and 28,670,000 tons 
» August 1938. 

wuilding Construction. 
(labor Statistics from 2,087 cities indicate that 
ve value Of building permits issued in August 
gregated $194,900,000. 
5 percent higher than in the preceding month 
22 percent higher than in Augustof last year. 


Reports to the Bureau 


This was approximately 


49 
uo 


~~ 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Productionofelectric energy 
reached an all time high record of 11,051 million 
kilowatt hours in August. Output totaled 10,477 
million kilowatt hours in July and 10,051 million 
kilowatt hours in August of last year. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I rail- 
roads loaded on the average 672,300 cars of 
freight per week in August as against 642,900 
cars per week in July and 598,000 cars per week 
in August a year ayo. 


Steel. 
approximately 3,760,000 tons -- 470,000 
than in the preceding month and 1,220,00I 
more than in August 1938. 


August output of steel ingots totaled 
tons more 
tons 





Government Employment and Relief in August 1939 


Employment in the Federal Service. Nearly 
314,000 persons were employed in the Federal 
About 807,300 


supervisory, 


yvernmment service in August. 


eicluding 125,700 force-account, 
technical employees included under construc- 
lon projects below) were in the executive branch, 
290 were in the military, 5,500 in the 
feislative, and 2,160 in the judicial service. 
Construction Projects. Government construction 
Mjects provided the following employment 


mings at the site of construction in August: 


and 


EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS 


blic Works 


Administration....++.++ 263,000 $23,820,000 
war Federal Government 
appropriations. .eececes 
ited States Housing 
MIRNOFA TY. ccoccccccccces 
construction Finance 


PGI scccoeteses 


28,095,000 
17,900 2,100,000 


2,600 
559,000 


288, 700 


1 construction projects. $54,303,700 


Work Projects. Employment on projects of the 
Work Projects Administration aggregated 1,930,000 
in August, compared with 2,310,000 in July. Wage 
payments totaled $111,500,000 in August as against 


$125,700,000 in the preceding month. 


& 6.8 on8 & Y..6. 
provided 


The Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps employment for 333,100 


enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instruc- 
tors in Augustat a total pay rollof approximately 
$14,800,000. The National Youth 


provided employment on work 


Administration 
projects to 211,200 


persons, and earnings of the workers for the 


month aggregated $4, 150,000. 


General Relief. Preliminary reports from 109 
urban areas to the Social Security Board indicate 
that about 847,500 families 


received nearly $24,500,000 in general 


and single persons 
relief in 
August. This was an increase of 3 percent in 
number of cases andof 6 percent in funds disbursed 


compared with the preceding month. 











Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 


(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 

















